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For All of Life 


The gospel is concerned with all of life, for Christ is Lord of all. 


One of my missionary friends in India has added a few questions to 
the usual list to be asked in each of the newly established churches. These 
Christians came from a very underprivileged background. Along with 
inquiries about baptisms and Christian instruction, there are others, such 
as: 

Are the children all vaccinated? 

Is there a proper well for drinking water in the Christian section, and has it been 
purified since the coming of the rainy season? 

Have all the manure pits been moved outside the village? 

Who has been appointed sports director for the coming year? 

How many Christians have put smokeless stoves in their houses during this quarter? 

How many have built new homes with windows? 


Do any of the Christians continue to eat carrion? 


The physical and the spiritual, interrelated as they are, both have real 
meaning for the Christian. God who created and sustains men’s minds 
and bodies is not pleased when a physical body operates on 30 per cent 
efficiency because of hookworms. A mind that is clouded by fever or 
darkened by fear cannot worship God adequately. 


—F.Loyp SHAcKLOocK in This Revolutionary Faith, just published by Friendship Press, 
New York. See also page 15. 














Letters to the Editors 





Logan Memorial Objectives Are Listed 





In Japan 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The spirit and purposeful life of Charles 
A. Logan will be continued in certain 
definite Christian tasks in Japan, as plans 
of a special committee of those close to 
him are carried forward. 

Dr. Logan’s death at the age of 81 in 
Nashville on June 30 found him still full 
of vision in the work of the Kingdom. 

For 40 years a missionary in Japan and 
for 15 years in Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Tennessee, he was actively 
identified in establishing 100 churches. 

Some of the American churches have 
modest plans for memorials, but major 
emphasis will be placed on completing 
projects that will further evangelize Ja- 
pan, the great and confident hope of Dr. 
Logan. 

Rebuilding his own long-established but 
now bombed-out City Mission and Church- 
Hostel in Tokushima, erecting a sanctuary 
for a village church in Ishii, or special aid 
for young Japanese ministers are all pos- 
sibilities. 

Friends may mail gifts to the “Charles 
A. Logan Japan Memorial” to the under- 
signed as treasurer. The committee to 
administer this fund has been organized 
with the following now listed: Andrew R. 
Bird, Jr.. Huntington, W. Va.; Wm. P. 
Boyle, Tokushima, Japan; Walter R. 
Courtenay, Nashville, Tenn.; J. Sherrard 
Rice, Tyler, Texas; Aubrey N. Brown, 
Richmond, Va.; Peter G. Cosby, 3d, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Mrs. Charles A. Logan, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and the undersigned. 

Harry H. Bryan. 
Beverly Hills Presbyterian Church, 
Huntington 5, W. Va. 


Bandung Article 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The “appraisal of Bandung” in the July 
4 issue is perfectly splendid. I’ve read 
and re-read it time and again and am send- 
ing it on to someone else who needs to 
be fortified along this line. I will need a 
couple of extra copies. ... 

HERBERT K. CASKEY. 

Asheville, N. C. 





Thank you very much for making John 
Paul Jones’ “Bandung” available to your 
readers. It sent my interest and prayers 
for that section of the world “skyhigh.” 
It is the first appraisal I’d read from the 
viewpoint of religious values. How very 
appropriate for the July 4 issue!.... 

EvizaBeTu (Mrs. L. E.) ALForp. 
Kissimmee, Fla. 


“North Side” Church 


This North Presbyterian Church of 
which I am pastor is on Pittsburgh’s 
North Side, but that is not the reason for 
its name. During the war between the 





ERROR DETECTED 
It has just been discovered that, beginning 
with the issue of April 11, 1955, THE OUT- 
LOOK has been mis-numbered. (Two were 
numbered 13.) However, rather than cause 
more confusion, present numbering will be 
continued to the end of the volume, Dec. 26. 


States the Central Presbyterian Church 
here had a pastor reared and trained in 
the South. 

Prayer for Union sons of the con- 
gregation were asked one day by their 
parents. (I doubt that the pastor’s prayer 


at the same time for the Confederate sons 
would have been resented.) But the pastor 
could not bring himself to pray for the 
Northern boys! 

Since this was too provincial an idea 
of Christianity a group of parents sepa- 
rated themselves from the Central Church 
(since then absorbed by the First-Central 
Presbyterian Church of Allegheny) and 
in 1863 this North Presbyterian Church 
was organized. 

Thoroughly enjoy THE OUTLOOK. 

RosBert W. YOUNG. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





100 copies, 20, Oak Hill, Ohio 


Has your church ordered yot ...? 


Here’s how a few of the early* orders for the next GOING-TO-COLLEGE 
HANDBOOK (Vol. 10) are running: 


25, Lufkin, Texas 30, St. Petersburg, 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


50, Graham, N. C. 
75, Midland, Texas 
50, Philadelphia, Pa. 
56, Findlay, Ohio 
50, Tulsa, Okla. 
25, Huntington, 
W. Va. 
25, Syracuse, N. Y. 
50, Kerrville, Texas 
150, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
50, Memphis, Tenn. 
25, St. Joseph, Mo. 
20, Gainesville, Fla. 


PRICE: 
30¢ each. 


August 10, 1955. 


Also: 


Mo sea 





30, New Orleans, La. 
50, New Orleans, La. 


; Vol. 


60, Evansville, Ind. 
25, Albany, Ga. 

25, Longview, Texas 
20, Owensboro, Ky. 
25, Valdosta, Ga. 
30, Nashville, Tenn. 
675, Raleigh, N. C. 
40, Raleigh, N. C. 
25, Raleigh, N. C. 


25, Indianapolis, Ind. 


20, Sidney, Ohio 
40, Roanoke, Va. 


25, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


35, Richmond, Va. 
100, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

20, Pittsburgh, Kan. 


20, Bethlehem, Pa. 
20, Columbus, Ohio 
30, Columbia, S. C. 
25, Atlanta, Ga. 
25, Atlanta, Ga. 
25, Lewisburg, 
W. Va. 
25, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisc. 
25, Chicago, III. 
25, Rock Hill, S. C. 
75, Winston-Salem, 


50, Baldwin, N. Y. 

25, Charlton Hts., 
W. Va. 

25, Decatur, Ga. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 1 N. 6th Street @ Richmond 19, Va. 


75 50 25 


Mailing Envelopes: are available at 2¢ each, or free with orders of 50 or more 
needed and requested. Postage paid where cash accompanies order. 


1-5 copies, 50¢ each; 6-19, 45¢; 20-49, 40¢; 50-99, 35¢; 100 or more, 


-.; Vol. 8 


Fla. 
30, Roanoke, Va. 
50, Marietta, Ga. 
25, York, S. C. 
25, Middletown, 
Ohio 
80, Charleston, 
W. Va. 
30, Charleston, 
W. Va. 
20, Rock Hill, S. C. 
25, Jacksonville, Fla. 
25, Jackson, Miss. 
30, Akron, Ohio 
25, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
40, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


*Pre-publication orders—before Aug. 10—get a 10% discount. 


Why do so many order in advance, sight-unseen? 


Because for 10 years they have found this annual publication 
just what they want for their: 


—Ready-for-college young people 
—tThose at home for the summer 
—High schoolers looking toward college 


Among the Volume 10 features: 


A professors’ list of important books to have read before en- 
tering college. 


-—— —  — DETACH AND MAIL TODAY -——————— — — — — 


Please enter our order at the pre-publication discount as follows: (circle one) 
300 copies 200 150 100 


20 —— 
if 


PRE-PUBLICATION DISCOUNT: Deduct 10% on orders postmarked not later than 


mailing envelopes. 


Please send the following number of copies of available volumes, which may 
be combined with above order for quantity rates: Vol. 9 
ae : Wa. 5... 
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Arkansas: $500,000 


A campaign for $500,000 for Arkansas 
College at Batesville was authorized at 
the recent meeting of the Synod of Ar- 
kansas. 


TEXAS AND DESEGREGATION 





Dallas Presbytery Approves 


Dallas Presbytery (U.S.) adopted a 
desegregation resolution at its summer 
meeting, passing along to Sessions, prac- 
tically in the same language, the state- 
ments adopted by the General Assemblies 
of 1954 and 1955 on the subject, calling 
on congregations “to admit persons to 
membership and Christian fellowship in 
the local church on the scriptural basis 
of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ without 
reference to race.” 


Meanwhile, in Texas, apart from 
church declarations, the desegregation 
movement was making progress. The 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Texas, headed by Presbyterian Tom 
Sealy, an elder of the Midland church, 
ordered desegregation this fall at its El 
Paso unit, Texas Western College, and 
declared for elimination of racial lines 
at the University itself. Postponement 
for a year at the University was indicated 
pending the outworking of an admission 
system that will not discriminate on any 
basis of race, creed or color. 

Sealy said the “historic action’ was 
“a good faith effort” to comply with the 
Supreme Court ruling. The action was 
taken by unanimous vote. 


Inter-School Competition 

Another far-reaching step was taken 
when Interscholastic League officials in- 
dicated that there would be no racial bar- 
rier to participation in inter-school ath- 
letic or other competition throughout the 
state. Formerly the League has been for 
white high schools only but with the 
declaration of the El Paso and other 
school systems that Negroes will be ad- 
mitted this fall, the problem was intro- 
duced. It is expected that schools that 
are wholly Negro will continue under the 
segregated pattern. 

Other cities following El Paso in de- 
segregation include San Angelo, Har- 
lingen, Weslaco and cthers. 

In another action Federal Judge Joe 
Sheehy ruled at Tyler that Kilgore Jun- 
ior College must admit four Negro stu- 
dents if they are scholastically qualified. 


“Downtown” Church Is 
Organized in Nashville 


Nashville Presbyterians have been as- 
sured the maintenance of a downtown 
church. In fact, the new congregation, 
an offshoot of the First church, has taken 
that name—the Downtown Presbyterian 
Church and was organized as such on 
June 26 with 340 members. 

The latest action has come well along 
in a story of disagreement and unhap- 
piness within the large First church which 
voted last year to move to the suburbs. 
A minority appealed the congregational 
decision but presbytery and synod sus- 
tained the large majority. 

Recently an agreement was reached by 
which, instead of selling the valuable 
downtown property to business interests 
for a large sum of money, the church is 
to be purchased by the new body for 
$550,000. 

Later this month a full-scale financial 
campaign will not only give the relatively 
small congregation an opportunity to 
make pledges but will seek gifts from 
interested persons in Nashville and else- 
where. 

The congregation has elected and in- 
stalled 15 elders and 17 deacons. It has 
named a committee to provide preachers 
and/or call a nastor. Prominent among 
the supply ministers are members of the 
staff of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
World Missions: C. Darby Fulton, Lewis 
H. Lancaster and S. Hugh Bradley. 

With renewed energy the congregation 
is seeking to dramatize its central loca- 
tion, keeping the building open from 
9:00 to 4:00 daily and each day at noon 
the 6,000-pound bell, which long ago 
served as the city’s fire alarm, is rung. 


Synod Approves 
And Segregation 


Overwhelming approval has been voted 
by the Synod of North Carolina of a mer- 
ger of colleges that would result in a 
strong, co-educational, liberal arts college 
in the eastern part of the state. 

This was recommended by an impor- 
tant committee which supervised a $50,- 
000-study financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion (OUTLOOK, June 27). The proposal 
is that Flora Macdonald, Presbyterian 
Junior College and Peace be merged. 
Only institutional opposition came from 


Cites Role of Chinese 
Living Outside Homeland 


SINGAPORE (RNS)—Chinese living out- 
side the homeland ‘“‘bear a very heavy 
responsibility” in the future of South- 
east Asia, Elmer G. Homrighausen, dean 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, said 
here. 

“Much will depend upon which side 
the Chinese in Southeast Asia support,” 
he said. “Until recently, the Christian 
Churches have tragically neglected the 
Chinese people outside China. This must 
not be allowed to continue.” 

Dr. Homrighausen is making a world- 
tour on behalf of the Nanking Seminary 
Foundation and the World Council of 
Churches. The Foundation, originally 
established to aid Nanking University on 
the China mainland, is now assisting 
theological activity among Chinese dis- 
persed throughout Southeast Asia. 


President Signs Bill for 
‘In God We Trust’ Motto 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS)—President 
Eisenhower signed a bill to require that 
the motto “In God We Trust” appear on 
all United States paper currency, as well 
as on all coins. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing said, however, that it will be at least 
a year before the new law can be carried 
out. The Bureau is now experimenting 
with a new mechanical press which will 
print 32 bills at one time instead of 18 
as at present. 


Education 
Reports 


the trustees of Peace College in Raleigh. 

The synod’s approval was given by 
voice vote. Peace and PJC are controlled 
by the synod. Flora Macdonald is a col- 
lege of Wilmington, Orange and Fayette- 
ville Presbyteries, which must approve 
the step. 


Record Attendance 


Another major report before the synod, 
which had a record attendance of 600, 
called for the church to take its stand 








against racial segregation (OUTLOOK, 
July 18). This was approved after a 
lively discussion 228-153. 

The report as adopted is in line with 
the 1954 General Assembly pronounce- 
ment that segregation is out of harmony 
with Christian theology and ethics and 
that the church ought to lead rather than 
follow cultural patterns. R. Murphy 
Williams, Jr., Wilson pastor, presented 
the report in the absence of the chairman, 
W. Taliaferro Thompson, Union Semi- 
nary professor. 

According to the report, churches, con- 
ference committees and institutions of 
higher education are asked to consider 
admitting persons without regard to race. 

In regard to the segregation question 
Dr. McClure, who was opposed to the 
synod’s action, said the decisions made 
“will require faith and a spirit of adven- 
ture.” James A. Jones, the retiring Mod- 
erator, said: 

“The synod has not spoken to a poli- 
tical situation, but following the historic 


pattern of the church, has spoken to its 
members in the context of the facts of 
their churchmanship.” 
Peace Amendment 

The opposition of Peace College to the 
education report took the form of a pro- 
posed amendment which would have left 
it out of the consolidation. Wm. P. Mc- 
Pherson, Raleigh, chairman of the Peace 
trustees, and Mrs. Julian Hutaff, Fayette- 
ville, alumnae president and a trustee, 
opposed the merger. 

The synod instructed its Council and 
the Committee on Higher Education to 
follow-up the merger plans during the 
coming year. Leaders indicate that it 
may be from three to five years before 
consolidation is accomplished. 

The anticipated $5,000,000 needed for 
the new college, according to the plan, 
would be secured in this way: The three 
colleges would contribute their assets 
(about one-third of the total); challenge 
and large conditional gifts of two to three 
million; a synod campaign for not less 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, from a recorded radio-telephone panel, are 
Albert C. Winn, professor of Bible at Stillman College (Ala.), and Don- 
ald G. Miller, professor of New Testament, Union Seminary, Va. 


FLOWERS IN THE CHURCH 


Should flowers be placed on the 
church altar for the living as well as 
for the dead? 


WINN: The matter of flowers in church 
is not always understood by our people. 
The flowers are there not only to make 
the church a beautiful place, but flowers 
are a symbol of the resurrection. Com- 
ing out of the dead earth, they symbolize 
the resurrection of Christ and the resur- 
rection to which we all look forward. It 
is very appropriate for them to be on the 
altar. In most churches, I am sure, in- 
dividual members often bear the expense 
of the flowers and a notice is put in the 
church bulletin that they are in memory 
of such and such a person who has died. 
We do not mean by that, that it has any 
influence on that person’s fate after death 
at all. It is merely a matter of memory 
to him, and certainly that is appropriate 
and fitting. As to the matter of placing 
them there for the living, I don’t know 
just what this would signify. They would 
not achieve anything for that living per- 
son as far as his standing with God 
would go. It would seem to me to be 
a matter of questionable taste to call at- 
tention to his name by putting flowers on 
the altar in his honor. 

MoperATor: It wouldn’t achieve any- 
thing for the person who is dead, as you 
have indicated, but it might be a sort of 
expression of appreciation as you send 
flowers to some person who is admired ? It 
might also be embarrassing ? 

WINN: Well, it is not a moral ques- 


tion to me, but a question of taste. It 
would seem to me to be poor taste. I 
might add that we Presbyterians do not 
customarily speak of an altar in our 
churches. Flowers should be placed on 
flower stands or on the communion table. 


VALUE OF THE SACRAMENTS 


Do the sacraments have any value 
on themselves? (For instance, if one 
baptism is good, would 10 be better?) 


MILLER: The sacraments, of course, 
to us Protestants have value in them- 
selves only in relation to the faith of 
the believer. There is no automatic 
value that comes from the sacrament as 
such; and the two sacraments in which 
we believe, the sacrament of baptism and 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, have 
two different functions. It is one thing 
to give life, it is another to sustain life. 
Physically, at least, one can be born only 
once and yet after that birth takes place 
there must be a continual sustaining of 
life. Baptism, therefore, is normally 
given only once as a symbol of God’s 
gift of spiritual life to the soul of the 
believer, and since that new birth takes 
place once and once only, there would be 
no virtue in repeating baptism several 
times. The sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, on the other hand, suggests the con- 
tinual sustenance of the life which is 
given in baptism and, therefore, it is re- 
peated again and again. Just as we eat 
over and over to sustain life, so the Lord’s 
Supper is repeated and there is value in 
the repetition. 


than a million dollars. 

In addition to eight trustees to be 
named by each of the three colleges, the 
synod named eight more: Warner L. 
Hall, Charlotte; Harry M. Moffett, Gas- 
tonia; Ben L. Rose, Wilmington; Wm. 
H. Neal, Winston-Salem; Erwin Belk, 
Charlotte; Mrs. Rufus D. Wilson, Bur- 
lington; E. Hervey Evans, Laurinburg; 
and L. H. Fountain, Tarboro. The 
board of 32 will have responsibility for 
the merged institution. 

Among the cities mentioned as bidding 
for the college are Fayetteville, Southern 
Pines, Kinston, Kenansville, Laurinburg 
and Raleigh. 

Mitchell and Glade Valley 

The proposed recommendation to Con- 
cord Presbytery that Mitchell College be 
merged with Lees-McRae at Banner Elk 
or that Mitchell be allowed to become an 
independent community college will be 
considered when the presbytery meets. 

By the synod’s action, all support will 
be cut off after three years from Glade 
Valley School, a secondary boarding in- 
stitution of Winston-Salem Presbytery. 
A member of the presbytery expressed 
confidence that the school will not be 
closed, that $7,000 which would have 
gone to the synod will be given directly 
by the presbytery to the school. 

D. R. Grier, Statesville cotton mer- 
chant, was named Moderator-nominee for 
next year’s session over C. Reid Ross, 
superintendent of Fayetteville city 
schools. 

A North Carolina Synod Foundation 
was established to stimulate gifts to Pres- 
byterian causes. 

Ben R. Lacy, Union Seminary’s re- 
tiring president, was named as the synod’s 
representative on the General Assembly’s 
Committee on Interchurch Relations. 

Next year’s meeting is to be held at 
Flora Macdonald College. 


> 
Galveston Drive 

GALVESTON, Tex. (RNS) — George 
Scotchmer, president of the Galveston 
Ministerial Association, said prostitution 
in the island resort city has been dras- 
tically reduced as the result of a drive 
by his group and the district attorney’s 
office. Mr. Scotchmer is a Presbyterian 
pastor. 

C. W. Van Dyke, special investigator 
for the district attorney’s office, estimated 
that 75 or 80 per cent of the prostitutes 
have left town since the drive began. 

“We are aware that several places are 
still open,” Mr. Scotchmer said. “We 
have the promise of the district attorney 
that he will close any place he finds open. 
We are gratified to hear reports that the 
most flagrant operations are gone.” 

Mr. Van Dyke said 18 houses were 
closed in mass raids on the night of May 
31. Since that time most of the activity 
has been directed at preventing their 
reopening. 
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@ In the program of missionary sharing 


it is important to observe two-way traffic 


The Street Goes Both Ways 


te’ CVHARING” is a noble word. How- 

ever, it has two meanings, and 
action may be motivated in accord with 
either one. It may mean giving, dis- 
pensing, distributing, apportioning, i.e., 
a one-way process. The danger here is 
that it may develop paternalism, or seem 
like patronage. In these days any such 
unilateral process of cultural transmis- 
sion is interpreted as cultural imperalism 
by the recipients. 

On the other hand, sharing may mean 
possessing jointly or in common, receiv- 
ing as well as giving, interchanging, i.e., 
a two-way process. This is the safer way 
in cultural relationships, ‘“‘for sharing be- 
comes real only as it becomes mutual, 
running in both directions, each teach- 
ing, each learning, each with the cther 
meeting the unsolved problems of both.” 

Self-respecting people are naturally 
sensitive about being too continuously on 
the receiving end of one-way sharing. 
This would wrongly suggest to some that 
they should give up the kind of fellow- 
ship that must, under the circumstances, 
be one-way. We are told that there are 
Americans who seldom extend hospitality 
to their Tokyo friends because so many 
of them are too poor to reciprocate. It 
would be an acute embarrassment to a 
sensitive Japanese to accept the kind of 
favors which he could never return. But 
there are better solutions. 


Toward Mutuality 


One plan is to develop in ourselves a 
sympathetic readiness to receive token 
gifts. Those who have much to give and 
who may be filled with loving kindness, 
eager to dispense spiritual or material 
goods, may need to develop this virtue 
of receiving. One American worker in 
India feels that it is worthwhile for him 
to spend a night in a village even though 
it somewhat inconveniences both him and 
the villagers. A partially blind widow 
with two children was given two dresses 
for her little girls. In appreciation, she 
brought to the donor a peach-can full of 
milk. 

Such token reciprocity provides an op- 
portunity for them to give, and helps 
to develop the feeling of community. We 
must learn to recognize such opportuni- 
ties, and to value the inner dignity which 
prompts what might, otherwise, seem like 
an insignificant response. 





DR. FLEMING, who has made important con- 
tributions to these columns, is a widely known 
author and teacher of missions, retired pro- 
fessor of Union Seminary, New York. 
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By DANIEL J. FLEMING 


Further, missionaries report that in 
many a village they have no sooner ar- 
rived at the place where they are to stay 
than gifts are brought to welcome them. 
A shy young man brought two eggs, each 
adorned with a bit of red paper cut like 
a diamond, betokening that it was a gift. 
An old woman in a garment, faded but 
spotless, brought in a handful of parched 
beans. Ancther woman brought two sweet 
potatoes, and the next day asked, “Did 
vou like my gift?” 

Listening should be a two-way process. 
Failure to do this is a weakness about 
which we Westerners must be on guard. 
It is said that in our relations with Orien- 
tals our greatest need is for “ear pieces.” 
The disposition as well as the capacity to 
listen may be regarded as a vital quali- 
fication in one going to another culture. 

A man of great gifts and wide experi- 
ence was being considered as an adviser 
to a colonial government in Africa. It 
was said of him that perhaps his most 
valuable gift for this particular assign- 
ment was that he was a good listener. “It 
will be this priceless asset, possessed by 
so few white men, which will more readi- 
ly take him into the hearts and minds of 
Africans than anything else.” 


Really to Listen 


We need to sit down with each other, 
entered into real conversation, hear what 
the other is saying, and avoid the kind 
of listening which is only a waiting for 
the chance to instruct or to improve. Es- 
pecially do we need to listen, even when 
it hurts; to examine why it hurts, and to 
discover what that reveals to us about 
ourselves and our West. This means 
that we must be humble enough to admit 
that we have something to learn; coura- 
geous enough to ask questions; and gen- 
uine enough in our eager and interested 
belief in a two-way process to try to 
learn something worthwhile in each meet- 
ing across cultural boundaries. 

There is a more subtle demand. We 
must not expect them to “think white” 
unless we are equally determined to learn 
how to “think black” or to “think brown.” 
The day has gone by for insistence on a 
one-way procedure in this respect. More- 
over, if a meeting of spirits is to take 
place, it should not be taken for granted, 
as seems all too natural to Anglo-Saxons, 
that the language medium in inter-cul- 
tural meetings should always be in Eng- 
lish. 


There is a much less generally accepted 
realm in which a two-way process is ad- 
visable. In talking with devout, intelli- 
gent non-Christians there should be a 
certain mutuality in giving and receiving. 
This is in accord with a pronouncement 
of the great ecumenical meeting of the 
International Missionary Council at 
Madras. The finding asserted that we 
should certainly call men out from the 
non-Christian religions since in Christ 
alone is the full salvation which men 
need. But it stated also: “We see and 
readily recognize that in non-Christian 
religions are to be found values of deep 
religious experience and great moral 
achievements.” We should be ready, 
therefore, for reciprocal sharing with 
non-Christians, at least in spirit, if there 
is to be sincere meeting with mutual feel- 
ings of respect. Real friendship does not 
come just from a one-sided desire to be 
helpful without at least a readiness to 
find the other helpful in some way, too. 


Interchange of Missionaries 

More and more the one-way passage 
of missionaries is becoming a thing of 
the past. They no longer go only from 
West to East. Land after land has be- 
come a sending as well as a receiving 
country. Filipinos have gone to bear 
their Christian witness in Indonesia and 
Okinowa. Indians have gone to the 
Bataks in Sumatra. We in America are 
glad to recognize our debt to representa- 
tives of the younger churches who have 
rendered outstanding service to us in our 
part of the non-Christian world. We are 
free to acknowledge our own need of 
spiritual help and to value the longer 
or shorter visits of Christians from over- 
seas. This helps to reduce the sensi- 
tivity of highly nationalistic people who 
feel that it is an affront to a self-respect- 
ing church to be only on the receiving 
end. 

Let us welcome in every form the two- 
way traffic of the good. 





CHINESE PRAYER 


We are going home to many 
who cannot read. So, Lord, 
make us Bibles so that those 
who cannot read the Book can 
read it in us. 

—From The World at One in Pray- 


er, edited by Daniel J. Fleming, Harper 
& Bros. 

















@ It is probable that churches and churchmen have 
been slow to take full advantage of a big opportunity 


This Is My Talent 


T WAS not too many years ago that 

any type of a theatrical career was 
frowned upon by church people. Com- 
paratively few Christians went into show 
business commercially. This does not 
mean that there were not many very fine 
people in the theatre. But in the world 
of make-believe, with many conflicting 
forces playing upon one, defenses were 
weakened and ideals were shattered— 
and all too frequently the Christian 
ceased to be. 

On the other hand some very stalwart 
individuals have made their influence felt 
and raised the moral tone of the industry. 
Unfortunately the flagrancies of the show 
world have been publicized widely while 
the people of high principles have gone 
unheralded. 

Throughout the ages God has given his 
people varying talents. The Christian 
person who has been gifted with a talent 
for acting has asked himself, ‘“To what 
end has God bestowed this gift?” Not 
finding the commercial field to his liking, 
in most cases he has submerged his talent 
and entered into some other work. The 
stigma of “worldly” or ‘un-Christian” 
needs to be removed from things theatri- 
cal so that full advantage may be taken 
of this force which God has put at our 
disposal. The Christian does not avoid 
other types of work even though there are 
dishonest businessmen, errant church- 
workers, or crooked politicians. In like 
manner he should not avoid the commu- 
nication field just because all people in 
it are not Christian; he should try to 
better it! 


30 Years Late 

In the last few years there has been a 
gradual change in attitude. The church 
has begun to acknowledge the great value 
of religious drama as conveyed by tele- 
vision, radio and films. ‘Television is 
probably the most powerful force we 
know for any interview communication. 
The church recognized the value of 
radio about thirty years too late. For- 
tunately it has become aware of the po- 
tency of television while it is still in its 
infancy. The Roman Catholic Church 
has recognized the tremendous influence 
of TV and is using it most efficiently and 
effectively. The Protestant Church is 


PROFESSOR NEWCOMB, now of Laguna 
Beach, Calif., will head the speech depart- 
ment and serve as professor of drama at 
Hastings College, Nebraska, beginning in 
September. He has taught at Whitworth 
College, Princeton Seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Dubuque. 
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By STANLEY S. NEWCOMB 


vantage of the opportunities of this new 
medium, and so successful is its effort 
that a national magazine gave much space 
to the progress being made. 

The Presbyterian Church should be 
thankful for those men in its membership 
who have caught the vision and by their 
alertness and vigorous leadership have 
opened this avenue of evangelization. 
With this new opportunity for Christian 
service many are saying, ““This is my 
talent; how will God have me use it?” 


Opportunity 

As a Christian, the first way that one’s 
theatrical talent may be used is in the 
commercial field. Here, the effort is one 
of infiltration. Take your talent to the 
world but be not of the world. Let 
your Christian influence be felt. Let your 
life count. It is not always necessary 
to bear verbal testimony; the way you 
live will set you apart, not in a priggish, 
self-righteous manner but in a clean 
wholesome way—the Christian way. At 
present the opportunities for full-time 
service in Christian theatrics are few. 

To learn the skills of his chosen pro- 
fession will put the talented person in 
line for the opening when it arrives. The 
time is coming when the opportunities 
will be great. Television, as no other 
medium, has opened up a new field. We 
dare not fail to make the most of it! 

The openings for script writers are al- 
most unlimited. Recently Coles Trap- 
nell, story editor of the Four Star Produc- 
tions, stated that finding good stories is 
a twenty-four hour job. The well-known 
scripters are so flooded with work that 
companies have been forced to follow any 
lead for a good story. An exciting new 
approach to an old idea, or the expression 
of a new idea in an exhilarating manner 
are welcome arrivals at a program direc- 
tor’s desk. Audio-visual work is not a 
passing phase of the American life but 
a force that must be used for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom. And from whence 
shall the writers come, who will bring 
lofty ideals in a practical, straightfor- 
ward, believable manner? Where but 
from our gifted people who have the spirit 
of the crusader? 

These are the people who will give the 
world scripts that it can think about, dis- 
cuss, and believe in. These are the people 
who will obviate the contrived plots of 
the soap opera and give the viewer and 
listener the tangibles of life with which 
he can come to grips in his own living 


and thus be inspired and uplifted. Bless- 
ed are these writers! 
Technical Field 

For the scientific-minded there are op- 
portunities for a multitude of jobs. The 
technical field will always be a fertile 
one. Men and women who serve as pro- 
ducers, program directors, cameramen, 
engineers, scenic and costume designers, 
electricians and a number of other phases 
of the work will find employment. The 
openings for actors, announcers, and mu- 
sicians should be obvious. 

In the past it has not always been pos- 
sible to assemble a crew composed of 
Christian men and women when church- 
sponsored porgrams were to be given. 
Those who were unsympathetic had to 
be used because there were not enough 
available who were interested in the 
work. The aim of the church has been 
to present the most professional show pos- 
sible and to do this it has not been pos- 
sible to be too discriminating. On occa- 
sion an indifferent person has been awak- 
ened by his association with persons 
whose way of life and the subject-matter 
of the program differed from his, but this 
has not been the rule. Now the picture 
is changing. Christians within the field 
are experiencing a new satisfaction in 
their work. The opportunities are ripe. 
Where are the workers? Parents, min- 
isters, and Sunday school teachers should 
encourage young people with talent to go 
into this newly recognized phase of 
church work. The denominational col- 
leges need to re-evaluate their speech and 
drama curriculum and gear it in with 
the new form of mass communication. 
This does not mean that the old curricu- 
lum should be thrown out; only that a 
new approach must be made wherein the 
challenge of this type of Christian service 
is recognized and presented. 

The stress on the speech curriculum 
emphasizing the cultural achievements 
solely as a segment of the liberal arts cur- 
ricula must give way to a high caliber of 
vocational training. The courses need to 
be more thoroughly related to the student 
Christian program on the campus, pro- 
viding opportunity for experience in 
speech activities so that the future leaders 
of the church may become proficient in 
this medium and that many laymen may 
make of the audio-visual field a Christian 
vocation. 

A new day is dawning in the theatrical 
field because men and women have said, 
“This is my talent, Lord; use it to thy 
greater glory.” 
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TO BREAK THE ICE 


For More Informality 


Imitation of the ‘“‘Holy Rollers” is not 
advocated for Presbyterians but it is 
suggested that there is something they 
might learn from that sect. 

Writing in the August Earnest Worker, 
Richard W. Graves, United Presbyterian 
minister of Wilmington, Pa., calls for 
greater participation in meetings so that 
more people will have a part and others 
will benefit by their “testimony of Chris- 
tian experience. In a good many 
churches, he suggests, such a step would 
have to come gradually. In a longer 
article, Dr. Graves writes: 


“We could restore personal testimony 
to the place it used to occupy long years 
ago in our less ritualized Protestant 
churches. It is my honest belief that a 
great many of our ‘regular’ churches are 
languishing and dying for lack of anyone 
but the minister to ‘say a good word for 
Jesus Christ.’ ‘Let the redeemed of the 
Lord say so,’ was the psalmist’s injunction 
to all those who had in anyway experi- 
enced the Lord’s grace. ‘The meek shall 
hear thereof and be glad.’ In all of our 
churches we need more of the spirit of 
the 34th Psalm. Everyday Christians, 
without any pretensions to gifts of speech, 
can tell in simple language what some 
visitation of keeping or restoring grace 
has meant to their lives during the week. 
I know they can, for I have heard them 
many, many times. And once the first 


ice is broken—that ice that holds too many 
of our churches and religious services in 
its frigid grip—they are overjoyed to do 
it. And then the whole church begins 
to thaw out! 

“A beginning could be made in the 
prayer meeting. Then perhaps one Sab- 
bath evening service a month could be 
devoted to this more informal type of 
meeting. It might be necessary to shift 
it to a smaller and more intimate place 
than the sanctuary. In the meantime, the 
merning worship could be kept as it is— 
just as dignified and reverent and church- 
ly as the minister cared to make it. In 
this way there would be vastly more va- 
riety than there now is in the church’s 
Sabbath services. And the Sabbath even- 
ing service might in this way be given an 
atmosphere far more conducive to a real 
evangelistic appeal than is now the case.” 

Dr. Graves says that too much about 
what is going to happen in the usual serv- 
ice of worship can be anticipated in the 
“regular” churches but the worshiper in 
the little ‘“‘sect’” church or tabernacle 
“never knows what may happen. 

“He only knows that there will be loud 
and joyful singing, unmarred or uninter- 
rupted by the rendering of any ‘anthem’ 
by a ‘paid choir’; there will be a warm, 
friendly, ‘folksy’ atmosphere; there will 
be testimonies given by everyday people 
like himself; and probably there will be 
conversions. And the very poor will be 
just as welcome as the very rich.” 


‘Do Not Know’’ or ‘Cannot Tell’’ 


By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


The King James Version of the New 
Testament translates the Greek verb oida 
by the English verb “know” 280 times. 
But there is a little group of exceptions 
to this general practice. Nine times it 
translates oida, accompanied with a neg- 
ative, by ‘cannot tell.” 

Three of these passages are Matthew 
21:27 = Mark 11:33 — Luke 20:7, the 
answer of the Pharisees to Jesus’ ques- 
tion concerning the baptism of John. 
Three are in the Gospel of John: 3:8, 
addressed to Nicodemus; 8:14, addressed 
to the Pharisees: 16:18, the puzzled com- 
ment of the disciples, “We cannot tell 
what he saith.” Three are in 2 Corin- 
thians 12:2-3, Paul’s statement concern- 
ing his visions and revelations. 

These nine cases of “cannot tell” come 
from the translations by William Tyn- 
dale, and appear also in Coverdale, 
Thomas Matthew, the Great Bible, the 
Geneva Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible 
They are examples of Tyndale’s lively 
and occasionally wayward style. He uses 
the expression elsewhere—three times in 
JULY 25, 1955 


the account of the man born blind (John 
9:21, 25), who answers: ‘‘Whether he be 
a sinner or no, I cannot tell; one thing I 
am sure of, that I was blind, and now I 
see.” 


Tyndale’s version of Mary Magda- 
lene’s excited word to Peter and John is 
(John 20:2): ‘They have taken away 
the Lord out of the tomb, and we cannot 
tell where they have laid him.” In I 
John 2:11 Tyndale had ‘cannot tell 
whither he goeth.” 

Thus out of fourteen cases where Tyn- 
dale and the other sixteenth-century 
translators from the Greek used “cannot 
tell” for “do not know,” the King James 
translators kept nine, and rejected five. 

Modern translators, beginning with the 
English Revised Version of 1881, have 
rejected “cannot tell” in all these cases 
(except that J. B. Phillips uses “TI 
couldn’t tell” in John 9:25). The rea- 
son is not so much that the expression is 
wrong, as that it is inaccurate and am- 
biguous. “Do not know” is a clear and 
accurate translation. 





Wilbur LaRoe Says: 











Christian Colleges. The recent grad- 
uation time has made us think prayer- 
fully and lovingly of our Christian col- 
leges. One is thrilled when he thinks 
of the enormous contribution which the 
church-related colleges are making toward 
saving America’s soul. 

I write seriously of saving America’s 
soul, for who is so blind that he cannot 
see the frightening danger to our Chris- 
tian culture of liquor, gambling, divorce, 
a rampant secularism and cheap and 
dirty politics? Who is not inspired when 
he thinks of the scores of lovely colleges 
where thousands upon thousands of young 
people who will be our leaders in years 
to come have breathed into their minds 
and hearts the very best in our Christian 
heritage ? 

If any church member has an extra 
dollar to spare, where can he invest it 
to better advantage ? 


Military Versus Civilian. People 
with clear Christian insights will not fail 
to catch the significance of a behind-the- 
scenes struggle between the military and 
the government over the right to direct 
big operations and determine military 
policy. Says the Washington Sunday 
Star, **Much to the annoyance of the mili- 
tary departments there has been a steady 
rise in the top civilian directorate of the 
office of Defense Secretary (Wilson) 
which pries into Service affairs.” 

What can be more dangerous in a de- 
mocracy than to deny to the people 
through their representatives the right to 
pry into military affairs and military pol- 
icies? Stand by your guns, Secretary 
Wilson, for you represent the citizens of 
a peace-loving nation. 


Senator George. Even Republicans 
in Washington have respect for Senator 
George, who has been growing in stature 
of late—so much so that his judgment 
influences some of the policies of a Re- 
publican Administration. When Secre- 
tary Dulles decided to agree to a confer- 
ence with Red China upon the condition 
that Chiang-Kai-Shek be also invited, 
Senator George gently reminded the Sec- 
retary that the cause of peace is not aided 
by attaching conditions which are well 
known in advance to be unacceptable. 


In High Office. No doubt it would 
be wrong to boast that the President of 
the United States and his Secretary of 
State are Presbyterians. But we may 
rejoice that Cabinet meetings are opened 
with praver and that a sturdy morality 
is being built into our international re- 
lations. 

Washington, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


Too Broadminded 


Henry Smith Leiper recently declared 
that some American Christians have be- 
come almost too broadminded in helping 
every good cause but their own churches. 
Everybody, he said, has to be a citizen 
of some particular state and every Chris- 
tian needs to be in a particular church. 
“Some good causes,” he said pointedly, 
“appeal to all citizens, but we alone sup- 
port our own Christian mission projects.” 
Last year Congregationalists (his church) 
increased their home and foreign mission 
gifts by 31¢ per person but they gave 
88¢ per capita “for causes only remotely 
connected with the Christian faith and 
its varied ministries.” 





Better Administration 
For the Church 


Designed to offer specific and practical 
suggestions about a variety of church 
problems and activities, a set of 12 pam- 
phlets has been published for use by staff 
members and congregational members. 
These are by Norman E. Nygaard, a 
Presbyterian of Encio, Calif., and Vir- 
ginia Miller, a Methodist. 

Anybody would doubtless beg to dis- 
sent from some of the suggestions but 
many ideas will be gleaned from the 
eight-page pamphlets. The cost is high 
for such leaflets but if the sales are good 
perhaps it will be reduced. The sub- 
jects: church ushering, calling, inte- 
grating new members and greeting stran- 
gers, birthdays and special projects, 
church dinners, publicity, flowers, pulpit 
attire, listing systems, application forms 
for church membership, costuming Bible 
plavs, ingredients of effective worship. 





*25¢ each; all 12, $2.25. Nygaard Asso- 
ciates, Box 131, Encio, Calif. 
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A New Day Has Come! (In Missions) 


One of the highly significant statements 
of policy in world missions is that of the 
Presbyterian, USA, Board of Foreign 
Missions. Because of its scope and the 
dynamic of its movements, a portion of 
A New Day Has Come! appears below: 


. . « The calling of the church to mis- 
sion and unity issues from the nature of 
God himself, made known to us in the 
whole Biblical revelation of the work 
and purpose of God in Christ. God has 
made of one blood all nations of men. 

In Christ we see God’s redemptive ac- 
tion; in Christ God is still at work recon- 
ciling all things to himself in one restored 
humanity. Christ called his apostles that 
they might be one with him and with one 
another, and that he might send them 
forth, to share with him his mission for 
the redemption of the world. 

The calling of the church is to be one 
family in him and to make known to the 
whole world, in word and deed, his gospel 
of the Kingdom. Christ prayed for his 
disciples that they might be one in him, 
as he and the Father are one, that the 
world might believe that the Father had 
sent him. Here is the fact and genius of 
the ecumenical mission. .. . 

The historic Christian mission has 
achieved a global status. With a church 
now rooted in every nation, with few ex- 
ceptions, each church making its contri- 
bution to the other and to the other’s 
nation, the center of gravity moves from 
“foreign missions” to the ecumenical 
church in a dynamic, revolutionary mis- 
sion, “Foreign” and “missions” are out- 
dated. 

The ecumenical mission of the church 
is united Christian faith and love in ac- 
tion in this new day, each church par- 
ticipating according to its genius and 
resources. Christian advance no longer 
is measured by the number of American 
or Western missionaries sent and they in 
turn do not presume educational and 
spiritual superiority to Christians of oth- 
er lands. 

Our American Church will send out 
more workers, far more than now, but 
those who represent us are in new ecu- 
menical relationships. Christian work- 
ers go from church to church across the 
world. Some come to the U.S.A. from 
overseas. 

The Christian mission is no longer only 
a one-way, horizontal thrust from West to 
East. It is the united building of the 
world Christian community in which 
Christian workers representing various 
churches and nations are advancing to- 


gether toward evangelizing both func- 
tional and geographical areas. How shall 
we think and speak of the mission of the 
church today ?. .. Ecumenical is the word. 

The ecumenical mission is the impact 
of the Christian minority and not a mass 
movement of the majority. In our time 
we may not cover the earth; there is far- 
reaching Christian penetration into vital 
places in telling ways and there must be 
more. This means concentrated quality 
rather than scattered quantity. Tradi- 
tional vehicles of ‘‘Christian missions,” 
such as churches, schools, hospitals and 
social institutions, are being re-evaluated. 

The program and leadership are be- 
coming increasingly indigenous, indepen- 
dent and ecumenical and, in general, the 
trend is toward intensive thoroughness 
rather than extensive expansion. 

Ecumenical personnel is greatly need- 
ed and ecumenical funds are urgently 
required for a coordinated and united 
strategy. In this strategy are the Chris- 
tian approach to Communism, an evan- 
gelism pertinent to resurging paganisms, 
an advance in Christian educational, 
medical, social, rural and urban services, 
lay and youth training, literacy, literature 
and theological education. It takes re- 
peated impact to achieve penetration... . 
Faith without works is dead. 

The Christian minority effort today has 
deep-seated significance and influence all 
over the earth, such as in the Japan In- 
ternational Christian University, the 
Jibrail Rural Training Center in Leb- 
anon, the United Christian Hospital in 
Pakistan, the Miraj Medical Center in 
India, the Cameroun Christian College 
in Africa, the Follow Christ University 
in Hong Kong, the reconstructed churches 
in Korea, the theological seminaries in 
Spain, Portugal and Brazil, the Chian- 
grai Experimental Farm in Thailand, the 
relief work among refugees in Europe, 
Asia and the Near East, the study and 
action fellowships in the evangelistic ap- 
proach to Communism in many lands. 
Where shall the list end? ... Redemption 
is the real revolution. 

Christians everywhere must remember 
that though the world and the church 
change, Jesus Christ does not change, for 
he is “the same yestreday, today and for- 
ever.” His mission has not changed nor 
have these three great words: “Go ye 
into all the world,” “I will build my 
church,” “There is no other name under 
heaven whereby we must be saved.” The 
compulsion of the Great Commission lies 
more, not less, heavily upon his church 
in its ecumenical mission. . . . Christ 
alone is the future. 
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HOW’S YOUR ALBEDO? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“You are the light of the world.”— 
Matthew 5:14. 

“What have you that you did not re- 
ceive ?”—I Corinthians 4:7. 


LBEDO, as you may recall from 

some introduction to astronomy, is 
a word borrcwed from the Spanish, to 
refer to the ratio between the light which 
a heavenly body, such as the moon or the 
earth or other planets, receives from a 
light-giving source, and the light which 
is reflected. 


New-fallen snow has an albedo of. 


75% to 100%. This is to say, sunlight 
falling on snow is almost entirely re- 
flected. The albedo of the moon, however, 
is down around 0.073, or 7%. In other 
words, about 93% of the sunlight falling 
on the moon is simply absorbed by it, 
and only 7% reflected. The earth is 
brighter; it is calculated by one authority 
at 37%} and by another® at 45%. Tak- 
ing the first figure, the earth’s albedo is 
about 5.07 times that of the moon. Since 
the earth’s disk or reflecting surface is 
some 13.5 times that of the moon, a space- 
ship would find the earth-shine more than 
68 times as bright as moonlight. The 
albedo of Mercury (in case anyone is 
interested) is said to be seven per cent, 
and that of Mars fifteen per cent. 

What cuts albedo down? One factor 
is the nature of the surface of the planet 
or satellite; the rougher the surface, other 
things being equal, the lower the albedo. 
One reason why the earth has a higher 
albedo than the moon, per unit of area, 
is that we have so much of the earth’s 
surface covered by water, which, as every 
fisherman knows, has a high albedo; and 
also by clouds which again are bright 
reflectors. The moon having neither 
water nor clouds can’t possibly look as 
bright as the earth. A second factor is 
atmosphere or the lack of it. Generally 
speaking, dense atmosphere, higher al- 
bedo; slight or no atmosphere, low albedo. 
A third factor is the color of the rocks 
at the surface. There is reason, some 
astronomers believe, to think the moon’s 
rocks are mostly dark, since the albedo 
is so low. 

There is another phenomenon which 
does not directly affect albedo, but, so to 
speak, keeps the albedo from working. 
We can see it in the moon. You would 
think that a half-moon would give exactly 
half the reflection of sunlight that the 
full moon gives; but half-moon-light is 
considerably dimmer than half of full- 
moon-light. The albedo, we remember, 

1. Astronomy for Everyman, ed. by M. 


Davidson. 
2. Firsoff. 
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refers to what the total surface of the 
moon or other body reflects. At full moon 
the sun’s light shines on the entire sur- 
face of the moon; there are no shadows. 
But at half-moon time, the sun’s light 
comes slanting across the moon, casting 
many shadows. And since shadows on 
the moon are totally black, not grey as on 
our airy earth, every inch of shadow is 
an inch that has no sunlight falling on it 
at all. Hence at half moon we cannot 
see half the mcon’s disk; all we can see 
is half, minus all the blacked-out shad- 
ow-places. So, to get the full albedo, the 
planet or satellite has to be directly fac- 
ing its sun, eliminating shadows. 


OW’S your albedo, by the way? 

Everyone is exposed to a certain 
amount of light, of one kind or another. 
How much of this light is reflected and 
how much is simply absorbed and lost? 
Someone who knew the man told this 
writer once that in his judgment the late 
Peter Marshall made more out of the 
talents he had than any man he knew. 
In other words, Peter had a high albedo; 
he did better than absorb, he reflected. 
All teachers know how students’ albedos 
differ. Parents can see it in their chil- 
dren; some reflect more of their parents’ 
concern and care than others do. Preach- 
ers observe different albedos in their con- 
gregations—and what differences there 
are among preachers too! 

Maybe people differ among themselves 
for some of the same reasons that planets 
have for not all being equally bright. 
Some people have a pretty rough surface. 
This may take the form of a turbulent, 
restless spirit; or it may be a rough 
nature not responsive to the finer im- 
pulses and impressions, as a calloused 
finger cannot readily “read” Braille. An- 
other difference in people is their atmos- 
phere, or lack of it. Travelers in Europe 
have often noticed a type of tourist who 
is no credit to America. He (or she) is 
as bare of culture as a rock on the moon. 
All he ever reads at home is the sports 
columns. All he ever does with his spare 
time is to play cards. So when he is in a 


country where there are no American 
papers (if he ever ventures so far), about 
all he can do is to play bridge or poker, 
according to his bent. What he remem- 
bers of Vienna, Tokyo or Oberammergau 
are the ham-and-eggs he finally got, or 
that he didn’t get; and the hands of 
bridge that he held. All the culture of 
what is left of Europe can be shining 
on that man for weeks on end and he 
never reflects five per cent of it. His 
albedo is near zero because he carried no 
atmosphere with him. 

It is the same trouble in church. A 
great deal of light is shining there; but 
some people reflect very little. They do 
not come into church with the kind of 
atmosphere that can catch and reflect 
spiritual light. How can a person who 
never prays, and only very dimly believes, 
and tosses off every Christian ideal as 
starry-eyed nonsense, “get much out of” 
church, even if he comes once a week? 


RUTH, beauty and goodness—the 

grace of God and the friendship of 
man, the beauty of the world and the 
thrill of living in it—these come like sun- 
shine on the just and on the unjust. If 
we are in any sense the light of the world, 
we shine by reflected light alone. It is 
all the same sunlight . . . but how high 
is your albedo? 

And do you face the sun? No matter 
how high your capacity for reflecting 
grace and glory may be, remember that 
if your life is turned away from its cen- 
tral Sun, shadows are cast so that where 
you should have been shining, you are 
mottled with dark. 

The best thing you can do for others 
who are depending on you for light, is to 


keep your face always toward the Living 
Light. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM EUROPE 


In Czecho-Slovakia 


By MARCEL PRADERVAND 


I have just been spending a fortnight 
in Czecho-Slovakia and in the East Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. It was a very 
full fortnight, and I would like to pass 
on some of my impressions of it to the 
readers of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 

This was my third visit to Czecho- 
Slovakia since 1949. Hitherto it had 
not been possible for me to see the coun- 
try as a whole, but on this occasion I was 
driven more than 1,000 miles by car in 


the space of just over a week. Most of 
the time was devoted to Slovakia, where 
I was the guest of the Reformed Church 

a church of about 140,000 members in 
over 200 parishes, which is (to the extent 
of about 85%) essentially Hungarian- 
speaking, and which is led by Bishop 
Emerich Varga. 

During my brief stay, I preached three 
times, spoke at a great regional church 
gathering, and took part in three pastors’ 
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conferences—the latter bringing me into 
touch with practically all the ministers 
of the church, and giving me some insight 
into their present-day problems. 

The largest church service I attended 
was at Rimavska Sobota, a small Slo- 
vakian town of which Bishop Emerich 
Varga is parish minister: 1,200 people, 
from this and neighboring parishes, pack- 
ed the church, and when the service was 
followed by a two and one-half hour re- 
gional conference, the congregation 
(mostly men) remained unflinchingly to 
the end. Our hurried Westerners would 
have found it difficult! In the country 
parishes I visited, the same spirit was 
manifest; and I shall not easily forget 
the welcome given by these brethren in 
the faith. 


‘Classes for Elders 


During the last few years, the Reform- 
ed Church of Slovakia has undertaken 
a serious campaign for the deepening of 
its spiritual life. In nearly every parish, 
Bible study groups have been set up. 
Furthermore, three-year courses have 
been held for parish councillors (Elders) 
—an example which many sister churches 
might well follow: these Elders meet 
monthly, to study church history, Chris- 
tian doctrine, and church principles (in- 
cluding the meaning and responsibilities 
of their own office), and as a result their 
ministers are assured of more informed 
and conscientious co-workers. 

The Reformed Church of Slovakia, 
though it lives in a wholly Marxist so- 
ciety, is by no means content to be on the 
defensive, or to “retreat as little as pos- 
sible.” It knows it possesses a pearl 
of great price, a gospel which people need, 
and it is eager to bear witness for Christ. 
Many keen young people are within its 
ranks, and the number of prospective 
ordinands is growing; not every church 
in the West can say as much. 

On Sunday, June 19, an ecumenical 
service held in St. Martin’s Church, 
Prague, was attended by a large congre- 
gation. This is a church dear to the 
hearts of Czech Protestants, for it was 
here that the sacrament of the Lord’s 
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Supper was first observed with commun- 
ion in both kinds, in the time of the 
Hussite Reformation. 

The following morning, before setting 
off for East Germany, I was able to be 
present at the constitutive session of the 
Czecho-Slovakian Ecumenical Council. 
This body will bring together all Protes- 
tant churches in Czecho-Slovakia, wheth- 
er or not they are members of the World 
Council of Churches. 

In Leipzig 

I have no space to write in detail of the 
days I spent in Dresden, Leipzig, Halle 
and East Berlin—save only to record the 
deep impression made upon me by the 
Reformed parish of Leipzig, which covers 
14,000 baptized persons (12,000 in the 
city itself). 

During the last 18 months, there has 
been a complete reorganization of the 
diakonia of this parish, and already 
great benefits have followed from it. 
Sixty “auxiliary deacons” (partly from 
the laboring classes), in addition to the 
twelve regular deacons of the parish, have 
set energetically to work; they have vis- 
ited 5,000 persons, making detailed re- 
ports on their material situation—and as 
a result, 1,000 needy folk (mainly old 
people whose resources or whose pension 
is inadequate) are receiving help. The 
deacons revisit their people from time to 
time, and the whole life of the parish is 
being renewed; through this ministry, the 
parish has become a true fellowship. 

Thus through the very difficulties of re- 
cent years, a Reformed parish, far from 
being daunted, has been brought to new 
life. We rejoice with our brethren there, 
and join to give thanks to God. 


Million-Dollar Name 


Tampa, Fla. (RNs)—County Judge 
William C. Brooker has been asked to 
rule whether a $1,000,000 bequest left 
to “the Presbyterian Church, Southern 
Division” can properly be turned over to 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. The 
latter is the correct name of the denom- 
ination. 








The request was made by the executor 
of the will of Dr. C. T. Young of Plant 
City, Fla., who died last March 27. 
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Majority of Minnesotans 
Believe Revival Genuine 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (RNS)—Two out 
of every three Minnesotans (69 per cent) 
believe that America is experiencing a 
genuine religious revival. 

A survey made by the Minnesota Poll, 
a service of the Minneapolis Tribune, 








Don’t know any reason, 19%. 

(These replies total more than 100 per 
cent since many persons gave more than 
one answer.) 

Typical of “other explanations” are 
these: “There are more people in the 
United States, so of course there are more 
church members.” “It’s a return to re- 
ligion but not to religious principles.” 
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LOYALTY UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 14, 1955 
Background Ps. 137; Jer. 29:1-14; Daniel 3; 
Printed Text: Psalm 137:1-6; Daniel 3:13-18 


We are concerned this week with the 
question of loyalty under difficulties, spe- 
cifically of loyalty to God in a pagan 
atmosphere. * The danger to the Jewish 
exiles was all the greater because it was 
subtle, insidious, and hidden. Contrary 
to popular opinion the Babylonians were 
not a cruel people. True, they crushed 
relentlessly all opposition to their re- 
gime, but, that done, they followed a pol- 
icy of conciliation. Thus in Palestine 
Jerusalem, a fortress of great natural 
strength, was destroyed, the leaders of 
the revolt were executed; all who could 
support a new uprising were transported 
into Babylonia. But the crops were 
not destroyed, the remnant of the people 
dwelt in safety, and in Babylonia the 
exiles were free to earn their livelihood 
unmolested. 

How were the exiles to express their 
loyalty to God under these new circum- 
stances in this new land? The danger 
was two-fold: first, that they should live 
in the past, cherishing the memories of 
by-gone days but family to meet the chal- 
lenges oi the living present; second, that 
they should forget the past, substituting 
new loyalties, pagan loyalties that prom- 
ised advancement in the future for the 
older loyalties to the God of their fathers. 

If we think about it for a moment we 
will probably recognize that these are 
dangers which we also face. Loyalty 
to God is always faced with difficulties. 

Our lesson passages present us with 
three different attitudes: 


I. The Irreconcilables, Psalm 137 


The 137th psalm describes the attitude 
of a typical group of exiles in Babylon, 
written by a man who had left Babylon 
(as evidenced by the reference in vs. 3), 
but whose bitterness of soul would not 
allow him to forget. He recalls how the 
exiles sat down by the waters (the rivers 
or canals with which the land was inter- 
laced) and wept as their minds turned 
backward to Zion, their endearing term 
for Jerusalem. The Jews were a musical 
people (they furnish many of our great- 
est musicians today), and though they 
were restricted in the amount of stuff 
which they could bring with them into 
Babylon, they had brought their lyres 
with them. But they no longer had the 
heart to use them. They hung them in- 
stead on the willow trees (a species of 
poplar or aspen) which may be a poetical 
way of saying that no song issued from 
their lips. 

Their tears, their refusal to sing was 
occasioned specifically, it would seem, by 
JULY 25, 1955 


the request of the Babylonians, the people 
among whom they were now dwelling, for 
some of the songs of their homeland, the 
religious songs which they were accus- 
tomed to sing in the temple. It may be, 
as many expositors assume, that the re- 
quest was made, not sincerely, that the 
Babylonians might find some amusement 
in the—to them—ridiculous hymns to 
their God. It may be, on the other hand, 
that the fame of the Temple music had 
come to their ears, and they were eager 
to hear and judge for themselves. We do 
not know. But, to the Psalmist, the re- 
quest seemed unfeeling or cruel; it stirred 
the grief of the exiles, it made them home- 
sick and indignant. How could they sing 
the Lord’s song in a foreign land? To 
sing a sacred song to tickle the ears of 
a godless people would be to cast their 
pearls before swine—it would be dis- 
loyalty to the land from which they came, 
blasphemy against God. 

The incident is now passed, but the 
psalmist still remembers, and so he in- 
vites God to silence him forever, if he 
ever forgets Jerusalem, if he ever fails to 
find in her his greatest joy. But that is 
not all. For him loyalty to Jerusalem 
and to Jerusalem’s God means hatred and 
revenge, nct only upon those who actually 
destroyed the city, but also upon those 
who rejoiced in its fall, and not only upon 
them, but upon their helpless and inno- 
cent infants (137:7-9). 

This mood which the 136th psalm re- 
flects was a natural one. We have seen 
it repeated with variations over and over 
again in the history of mankind—nor is 
it altogether absent at the present time. 
But is it a healthy one? To sit down and 
weep when life has gone wrong, or when 
we have to make it anew, is pardonable 
indeed, if this attitude is not too long 
continued, but only if this is the case. 
To hang our harps on a willow tree and 
refuse to sing—there are times, it may be, 
when we can do nothing else, but it is 
far better to sing ‘‘songs in the night.” 
And to sing the Lord’s song in a foreign 
land is exactly what we need to do. Cer- 
tainly we must remember the sacred as- 
scciations and memories of the past, and 
certainly we must remain loyal to the best 
we know, but the Psalmist is in danger 
of living in the past, and that makes one 
bitter not only against those who have 
occasioned his distress, but also against 
all who are associated with them, a whole 
race, a whole nation—and even against 
their children, the generations that fol- 
low. We cannot take the first six verses 
of the psalm by themselves, as too many 





do; we take the psalm as a whole to catch 
its mood. And, we might add, to under- 
stand the mood not only of some of the 
exiles, but some in every generation since 
that time, even unto the present day. 

How much better it would have been if 
these exiles had recognized that we can- 
not turn the clock of time backward— 
if they had determined to make the best 
of their new situation—if they had wit- 
nessed to their unshakable faith in the 
presence of their pagan neighbors, and 
demonstrated by their lives that true re- 
ligion enables one to face adversity cour- 
ageously and not without joy, and if love 
and good will had been manifest rather 
than hate and desire for revenge. No 
doubt this is one of the passages which 
Jesus had in mind when he said: “You 
have heard that it was said, ‘You shall 
love your neighbor and hate your enemy,’ 
but I say to you, Love your enemies and 
pray for those who persecute you.” (Mt. 
5:43,44) 


Il. The Realists, Jeremiah 29:1-14 


In strong contrast to the mood of the 
Psalmist is Jeremiah’s letter to a group 
of earlier exiles, those carried into Baby- 
lonia in the days of Jehoiachin. These 
exiles had succumbed to the same temp- 
tation as that which is reflected in the 
137th Psalm. They thought only of Je- 
rusalem, of days which for them had 
forever passed; they failed, therefore, to 
adapt themselves to the actual situation 
in which they found themselves; they 
cherished a smouldering hate for their 
neighbors; they were marking time, in- 
stead of building wisely for the future. 
News of this attitude came to Jeremiah, 
and he seized the first opportunity to 
send them the letter which is found in 
Jeremiah 29. 

The prophet begins with a word of 
advice. The exiles were not to look for 
an immediate return to Palestine. Nor 
were they to live as irreconcilables in 
their new environment. Instead they 
were to look on Babylon as their home. 
They were to build themselves houses, 
plant gardens, marry, and raise their 
families. 

But Jeremiah goes farther. Naturally 
the hearts of the exiles would be hot with 
hatred for the oppressor and if they 
prayed with reference to him it would be 
for his downfall. But Jeremiah bade 
them to forge links which would bind 
them to the new land and make its in- 
terests identical with their own. They 
were to seek its peace and pray to God 
for it. For, after all, said Jeremiah, your 
peace is bound up therewith. 

The captives were not to think that 
God had fergotten them, Jeremiah con- 
tinued, that because they were languish- 
ing in exile the Lord of Heaven and 
earth had no thought for them. However, 
God’s purpose was not to be realized 
without their aid. He had already point- 
ed out that they were not to sit down idly 
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in Babylonia and wait for the divine in- 
tervention. They were to give themselves 
faithfully to the ordinary routine of life, 
build homes, plant gardens, marry wives, 
beget children, work for the peace of the 
land in which they found themselves. But 
there was scmething more: ‘You will call 
upon me and come and pray to me and 
I will hear you. You will seek me and 
find me; when you seek me with all your 
heart” (29:12-13). 

Fortunately the exiles took Jeremiah’s 
advice. They did settle down in Baby- 
lon. The process of adjustment was 
neither easy nor quick, but in due time 
it was accomplished. Scme of them, as 
the archaeological records show, rose to 
powers and financial influence in their 
adopted land, and to their thrift and 
skill the great banking houses of Egibi 
and Murashu bear eloquent tribute. More 
than that they remained loyal to their 
God. And it was in Babylon that the 
last remnant of the idolatory which had 
clung to them through all their history 
was finally purged away. 

Jeremiah’s advice is good advice for 
us, in our changed and changing situa- 
tion. If we are to aid in carrying out 
God’s purpose for our day, we too must 
perform life’s ordinary duties—build 
houses, plant gardens (i.e., earn a living) 
and raise and educate our families. We 
too must seek the peace of the commu- 
nity, the state, the nation, the world in 
which we live; that is, the peace and 
welfare of all its inhabitants, and not 
merely that of cur own family, our own 
race, and our own nation. Finally, our 
lives must remain open to God, and we 
must seek to know and do his will. God’s 
promise still stands: ‘You will seek me 
and find me; when you seek me with all 
vour heart.” 


ill. The Faithful, Daniel 3 


But adjustment to a new situation, and 
particularly in a pagan—or our modern 
secular—environment brings dangers of 
another sort. Adjustment may become 
another word for compromise. To make 
our way in the new situation we are 
tempted to let go the old values and to 
put new and spurious values in their 
place. The world offers so many tempt- 
ing rewards, if only we will accept its 
standards—and its gods. 

So the temptation came in time to the 
exiles in Babylon. The danger is illus- 
trated in the story of Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednezo. Modern scholars are gen- 
erally agreed that “Daniel” was written 
under the name of this prophet about 
168 B.C. to support the faith of the Jews 
under the dreadful persecution then rag- 
ing under the Svrian monarch Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The events which he de- 
scribes took place four centuries earlier 
under Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 
What we have here then is not pure his- 
tory, but a historical romance developed 
as a vehicle for the prophet’s message to 
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the people of a later time. 

The story of Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego, however, may be based on 
historical fact. And, as the prophet in- 
tended, it illustrates a danger which in 
one form or another recurs in every age, 
and in every age it continues to sound 
its call for hercic endurance. 

As we have just seen the road to ad- 
vancement was open to the Jews in exile. 
Four of their abler youth—Daniel, Shad- 
rach, Meshach and Abednego—were ed- 
ucated in the royal academy and trained 
for the king’s service as Magi or Wise 
Men. Daniel, in time, became governor 
of Babylon and head over all the wise 
men in the king’s service. The other 
three became rulers of important prov- 
inces. But responsibility brings obliga- 
tions and a man is tempted to compro- 
mise so as to retain the status and priv- 
ileges to which he has become accus- 
tomed. 

So it was with these three men. Nebu- 
chadnezzar had crected a huge image of 
his favorite ged in the plains of Dure, 
some twelve miles southeast of Babylon. 
To inaugurate this new worship under 
the most auspicious circumstances, Nebu- 
chadnezzar came to the dedication serv- 
ices in all his pomp, attend by the 
officers of his kingdom and the princes 
whom he had left in charge of the varicus 
conquered provinces. Naturally a vast 
concourse of people was assembled. 

When the hour arrived, one of the 
king’s heralds anncunced that when the 
music sounded everyone present was to 
fall down and worship the idol. If any- 
one disobeyed the crder he was to be cast 
immediately into a burning fiery furnace. 
This severe policy was dictated, we may 
presume, not only by the king’s religious 
fervor, but also by reasons of state— 
political unity was to be based on reli- 
gious unity. Some of those in the vast 
assemblage may have had questions in 
their heart, but they had no desire for 
martyrdom, so they prestrated themselves 
with the rest. It is difficult, very diffi- 
cult, some have learned in our day, to 
stand out against the massed influence 
of public opinion, especially when the 
emoticns have been stirred. 

Four of the high officials of the king- 
dom were not present at the ceremonies, 
Daniel and his three friends, Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego. Some of the 
Chaldeans, members of the guild of as- 
trolegy, ‘‘wise men” on whom the king 
relied for advice, were jealous of the high 
place which these four Jews had come to 
occupy in the king’s estimation. They 
saw here an opportunity to rid themselves 
of their presence. Evidently they did not 
dare bring a charge yet against Daniel, 
the king’s favorite. They weuld get to 
him later, but, for the present, the charge 
was leveled against the other three: 
“There are certain Jews . these men 
pay no heed to you; they do not serve 


vour gods, nor worship the golden image”’ 
5:2}. 

Nebuchadnezzar could not believe that 
any of his officials would take such a 
stand. If they understood what was at 
stake they would certainly yield. So he 
sent for the three men and gave them an- 
other opportunity. “Is it true... that 
you do not serve my gods ...? Now if 
you are ready . . . well and good; but if 
you do not worship you shall immediately 
be cast into a burning fiery furnace.” 
Perhaps Nebuchadnezzar regretted his 
sweeping edict, but he could not afford 
to lose face by withdrawing it now in the 
face of opposition. It is very difficult 
for anyone in authority to admit that he 
was wrong. 

Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego did 
not flinch. “We need not waste any 
words in discussing this matter with you,” 
they replied. “If our God, whom we 
serve, is in a positicn to deliver us” 
(i.e., if he wants to) “he will deliver us 
out of the furnace of flaming fire, and out 
of your hand, O King, but if not, be it 
known to you, O King, we will not serve 
your gods, nor prostrate ourselves before 
the image of gold which you have set 
up.” (American Translation) This has 
been called one of the noblest defiances 
ever offered to a false faith. Note par- 
ticularly that they had no assurance that 
they would be delivered from the flames; 
possibly God would deliver them, but if 
not, they were ready to suffer and die.” 

It is good to know that they were de- 
livered from the fiery furnace, and that 
they retained their high office under 
Nebuchadnezzar. But in a way that is 
irrelevant. Certainly we have no promise 
that it shall always be so. 

Men who stand by their convictions 
today are sometimes threatened with the 
loss of their jobs, or it may be the loss 
of popularity. ‘Our God is able to de- 
liver us. But if not.” What? Stud- 
dert-Kennedy wrote this letter to his little 
boy: 

“The first prayer I want my son to learn 
to pray is not ‘God keep my daddy safe,’ 
but ‘God make daddy brave, and if he has 
hard things to do, make him strong to do 
them.’ ” 

“If not, be it known to you, O King, 
that we will not serve your gods, or 
worship the golden image which you have 
set up.” That was the answer of Shad- 
rach, Meshach and Abednego. It was 
the answer of the Jews in the terrific days 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. It was the an- 
swer of Joan of Arc, of John Huss, of 
Martin Luther, and hundreds and thou- 
sands of humble Protestants in the days 
of the Reformation. It must be our an- 
swer too, not only in the great crises of 
life, but in the midst of the scores of 
little tugs to which our faith is subjected 
from day to day. 

Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


the Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 





SURE to be a well-received book, sched- 

uled for October 1 publication, is 
Walks of Jesus by B. Lewis, widely- 
known representative of the Presbyterian, 
U. S., bookstores. The volume will con- 
tain a series of brief inspirational mes- 
(John Knox, $1.50) 


* * * 


sa geC 
Sages. 


AUGUST selection of the Religious Book 

Club is William Neil’s The Rediscov- 
ery of the Bible (Harper’s, $3) . Neil is 
a well known British scholar, a young 
man, who proposes in this book that the 
unifying theme of the Bible is that God 
has revealed himself in certain unique 
acts in history—with their climax in 
Christ—through which he has made his 
will known and is drawing man into fel- 
lowship with him. The Bible, he main- 
tains, is not a book of history, in the 
sense of being designed to provide a pre- 
cise and accurate record of fact. Instead 
it is a book about the meaning of history, 
which is far more important. 


* * 2K 


THIS REVOLUTIONARY FAITH. By Floyd 
Shacklock. Friendship Press, New York. 176 
pp., $2. 

This is a disturbing book—in the right 
way. It deals with the Christian mission 
in the world and it stirs you up; it makes 
you feel unhappy about your common- 
place discipleship and about the ordi- 
narily easy existence of the American 
church—inoffensive, unoffending, very 
comfortable. 

Dr. Shacklock, 20 years a missionary 
to the Far East, 10 years a professor of 
missions, has a penetrating style. And 
he has something to say. 

In addition to reading this book him- 
self, a good churchman would do well 
to get a class or a group in his church to 
read and discuss it. They would not be 
the same when they finished it. 

Showing the revolutionary character 
of Christianity, the author makes it vivid 
in terms of situations faced in history 
and in the turmoil of our own day. He 
made me picture what would have hap- 
pened in “‘mission”’ lands if the mission- 
aries had gone as most of us do in our 
own communities. What if they had gone 
into those cultures and conformed, set- 
tling down in a quiet sort of way and 
following the practices of everybody else 
in the “tribe”? But they didn’t for they 
were Christian revolutionists, and in obe- 
dience to their higher loyalty they have 
lived in a hostile environment in revolt 
against pagan customs. 

The book is featured by scores of 
stories of how this thing has happened 
in the lives of specific pecple. Any 
preacher who reads the book will be tell- 
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ing the stories to his people—to their 
great benefit. 

The author also has plenty of barbs, 
like this one: 

“At present our American church mem- 
bers contribute an average of less than a 
nickel for the Christian mission abroad. 
God can use even nickels, but he can’t do 
much with the people who give only 
nickels. He can’t use the American 
churches for his mighty works, if their 
devotion is measured in such small change. 
But he could do wonders with Christians 
who really cared.” 


A.N.B. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS: RU- 
FINUS, A Commentary on the Apostles’ 
Creed, translated by J. N. D. Kelly. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 166 pp. 
$2.75. 

Rufinus, a lesser contemporary of Au- 
gustine and Jerome, wrote in the fourth 
and fifth centuries A.D., and served the 
church best as a translator, making 
available for the West a number of the 
writings of the Eastern fathers. 

His commentary on the Apostles Creed 
is especially valuable for the light it 
throws on the evolution of this, the oldest 
and most revered of the Christian creeds 
(in Rufinus we have the first explicit 
citation of the Roman Symbol, from 
which the Apostles Creed is derived) and 
also for the light it throws on the value 
attached to the various clauses of the 
creed at this stage of the church’s history. 
Rufinus, it may be pointed out, indicates 
that the clause “he descended into hell” 
was not found either in the Roman or in 
the eastern versions of the creed at this 
time. It is beginning to appear, however, 
in some of the other versions. According 
to Rufinus, its meaning, where found, 
“appears to be precisely the same as that 
contained in the affirmation BuRIED.” The 
style of Rufinus is simple and clear, and 
in the editor’s translation a pleasure to 
read. 

As in other volumes in this important 
series of ancient Christian writers, there 
is an excellent introduction, and there 
are notes which, from the standpoint of 
the scholar, are worthy of the highest 
praise. With their aid the student is able 
to follow the full development of the 
church’s thought in regard to the numer- 
ous matters with which Rufinus deals. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion. Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 











tions, 15%: 12 insertions, 20%. 


HELP WANTED 


POSITION OPEN in Presbyterian College 

for young woman with Masters Degree in 
Religious Education who is also capable 
of assisting in Physical Education Pro- 
gram Write Box B-8, c/o Presbyterian Out- 
look. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 





Music from the Protestant Church Choir. 
Dwight Steere. John Knox Press, Rich- 


mond. $4.50. 
The Challenge of Faith. Dale Hedrick 
Ratliff. Exposition Press, N. Y. $2.50. 


This Revolutionary Faith. Floyd Shack- 
lock. Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.00, cloth. 
$1.25, paper. 

Moment by Moment. Margaret T. Ap- 
plegarth. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $2.75. 

American Heritage—No. 4. American 
Heritage, N. Y. $2.95. 

Tea. A Symposium on the Pharmacology 
and the Physiologic and Psychologic Ef- 
fects of Tea. Biological Science Founda- 
tion, Ltd., Washington, D.C. $1.00. 

When Jesus Cried. Thora Hinshaw Sea- 
ton. Philosophical Library. N. Y. $3.00. 

Principles of the In-finite Philosophy. 
Jefferson C. Barnhart. Philosophical Li- 
brary. N. Y. $2.75. 

Hope Rises from the Land. 
Felton. Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.50, 
cloth. $1.50, paper. 

Shock and Renewal. Compiled by Keith 
R. Bridston. Friendship Press, N. Y. 60 
cents, paper. 

The Gift Is Rich. 
Friendship Press. N. Y. 
paper. 

Kid’s Game Book. Mabel H. Nance. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids. 
35 cents, paper. 

Youthspiration Handbook—No. 3. George 
F. Santa. Zondervan Publishing House. 
Grand Rapids. $1.00, paper. 

jasy Handcrafts for Juniors. 
Howard. Zondervan Publishing 
Grand Rapids. $1.00, paper. 

Booker T. Washington and the Negro’s 
Place in American Life. Samuel R. Spen- 
cer, Jr. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3.00. 

Hardness of Heart. E. La Cherbonnier. 
Doubleday & Co., N. Y. $2.95. 

Augustine: Confessions and Enchiridion. 
Edited by Albert Cook Outler. 
ster Press, Philadelphia. $5.00. 

Augustine: Later Works. Edited by John 
Burnaby. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
$5.00. 

Doctor of Tanganyika. Paul White. Wm. 
E. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Crand Rapids. 
$3.00. 

A Christmas Story and Its Easter Sequel. 
William Allen Knight. W. A. Wilde Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 

Speak Truth to Power. American Friends 
Service Committee, N. Y. 25 cents, paper. 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 


H. Leland Murphy, formerly of Abilene, 
Texas, has been installed as pastor of the 
Westminster church, Springfield, Mo. 

Oswald Delgado, Lutz, Fla., 
cepted a call to the Winter 
church, effective Oct. 1. 

James E. Fogartie, Ft. Smith, Ark., 
has accepted a call to the Myers Park 
church, Charlotte, N. C., effective Nov.t. 

W. A. Perschbacher from Salem, IIL, 
to 408 E. Harris, Cadillac, Mich. 

Jos. O. Rand, former assistant pastor 
of the First church, Houston, Texas, will 
begin the development of a new work in 
the Carrolton-Farmers Branch, Texas, 
area. 

G. William Ingram from Cromona, Ky., 
to Northfork, W. Va. 

Charles W. Stowe has resigned as pas- 
tor of the Cordele, Ga., church for reasons 
of health. 

John C. Neville, Jr., has resigned as 
pastor of the Holt church, Columbus, Ga., 
in order to take a year’s graduate study. 

Donald W. Ruth, formerly of the First 
church, Jamaica, N. Y., has been _ in- 
stalled as pastor of the First church, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Edgar G. Gammon, who has retired as 
president of Hampden-Sydney College, 
will make his home in Richmond, Va. 

Gordon E. Jackson, professor of Chris- 
tian education and philosophy at Pitts- 
burg-Xenia Theological Seminary, has 
been named dean of the seminary, suc- 
ceeding Addison H. Leitsch, president- 
elect. 

L. A. Bayne from Waterford, Miss., to 
Box 269, Okolona, Miss. 

Minor E. Powers from Covington, Tenn., 
to Spring Hill, Tenn. 

Ernest B. Smith from Corinth, Miss., 
to 409 S. Columbia St., Campbellsville, 
Ky. 

Cc. D. Floyd from Blountstown, Fla., 
to the Oakland Ave. church, Columbia, 
s. C. 

John T. McCrea has resigned as pastor 
of the Warrington church, Pensacola, 
Fla., in order to take graduate work at 
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—Sound training in the sciences: biology, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics 
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find satisfying careers compatible with 
personal interests and ambitions 
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Columbia Seminary. 

Robert B. Porter has resigned as pastor 
of the Milton, Fla. church. 

JoeEd Hollis, pastor at Franklin, Ky., 
will become minister of music and edu- 
cation in the First church, Daytona 
Beach, Fla., Aug. 1. 

John M. Magee, Union City, Tenn., has 
accepted a call to the Norris Memorial 
church, Memphis, Tenn. 

Markus Barth (son of Karl Barth, Swit- 
zerland), professor of New Testament at 
Dubuque (Iowa) Seminary, has been 
named associate professor of New Testa- 
ment at the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Ghicago. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Wm. T. McReynolds, Rio Vista, Calif., 
a Congregational minister, has been 
named overseas relief administrator for 
Church World Service by the National 
Council of Churches. 

A. Russell Stevenson, a United Pres- 
byterian minister, will direct the program 
of Church World Service in Asia and 
other non-European areas. He has been 
serving as executive secretary of the 
Joint Office for South Asia and the Near 
East of the NCC’s Division of Foreign 
Missions. 


DEGREES 

Honorary degrees are to be awarded at 
the 100th anniversary celebration of the 
Budapest, Hungary, Reformed Theologi- 
cal Academy. Receiving the degrees will 
be: John A. Mackay, Princeton, N. J., and 
Karl Barth, Basel, Switzerland, both in 
absentia; John Baillie, Edinburgh; Pierre 
Maury, Paris; Hendrikus Berkhof, the 
Netherlands; Daniel T. Niles, Ceylon; 
Stefan Zankow, Bulgaria; Martin Nie- 
moeller, Otto Eissfeld, Ethelbert Stauffer, 


Germany;G. Bromley Oxnam, James E. 
Wagner, U. S. A. 


TRAVEL 


Presbyterians on official business a- 
broad. include: John A. Mackay, Princeton 
Seminary president, World Presbyterian 
Alliance executive committee, Cret-Ber- 
nard, Puidoux, Switzerland, and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, London. 
He is president of both. He will attend the 
Davos, Switzerland, meeting of the IMC 
and the World Council of Churches 
central committee. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College president, and. Eugene 
Carson Blake, USA Stated Clerk, will 
attend the Presbyterian Alliance meeting, 
along with John H. Gardner, Jr., Balti- 
more, and Margaret Shannon, New York. 
Dr. Lloyd and Dr. Blake will also attend 
the Davos meeting, as will Leonard J. 
Trinterud, Chicago, and Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, New York. Dr. Trinterud is 
working with the Committee on Faith 
and Order and Dr. Cavert is the executive 
of the U. S. conference of the World 
Council. 


MARRIED 


Harry E. Smith, minister to students 
at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, and Anne Chewning Hebert, 
New Orleans, were married by John S. 
Land at the St. Charles Avenue Church 
in New Orleans, July 14. 
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